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an aole and faithful adviser in patent matters, and Mr.
Leonard E. Curtis, who practised for years in electrical
patents and so helped to advance the art. Amongst tne
several excellent engineers who took part in this lamp de-
velopment, one name stands out conspicuously, that of
Frank Stuart Smith, then in charge of the incandescent-
lamp department. His zeal, industry, and ingenuity-were
highly appreciated by Westinghouse. But it was essen-
tially one man's job, and it was perhaps the most audacious
of the many daring enterprises of Westinghouse. He won
by those qualities which we often think would have made
him a brilliant general if fate had turned his lot that way.

But this spectacular lamp episode, interesting and use-
ful to the student of George Westinghouse, was, after all,
only an episode. In itself it had no lasting consequences.
The historical element in the Westinghouse participation
in this Chicago World's Fair was hidden away in the ma-
chinery; hidden away from all but a few seeing eyes. They
could see there the faint da%n of a new era; that is, they
could see it if they had enough knowledge and imagination.
Here was taken one of the first long steps in the use of the
alternating current, to be followed shortly by Niagara, of
which we shall speak presently.

The generating plant for the World's Fair lighting was
the largest alternating-current central station then in exist-
ence. There were 12 generators, each of 1000 horsepower,
each unit was two 500-horsepower alternators. These
were single phase, with toothed, rotating armatures, and
were placed side by side, with separate fields. The field-
poles were in line with each other, but the two armatures
were displaced half one-tooth pitch from each other. There-
fore each unit consisted of two single-phase rotating-arma-
ture generators, but with the two circuits 90 degrees out